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PART  I 


THE  SI  GHIFICANCE  OF  THE  M3JL?  LOTCATION  MCRTFJE?3T 


CHAPTER  I 


DEFINITION  OF  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Accompanying  the  steadily  accelerating  interest  and  activity 
in  adult  education  during  the  last  half  century,  there  has  been  a 
growing  diversity  in  the  purposes,  activities  and  groups  concerned 
with  adult  education.  This  diversity  which  has  become  increasingly 
characteristic  of  adult  education,  raises  some  difficulty  in  defin- 
ing tho  field.  However,  the  following  definition,  given  by  Leland 
P.  Bradford,  Director  of  the  Adult  Education  Service,  National 
Education  Association,  seems  to  be  the  roost  inclusive  definition 
that  has  been  made  to  date. 

"Adult  Education  is  a voluntary,  serious,  and  frequently 
organized  effort  of  adult  individuals  and  groups  to  find 
through  educational  means,  information,  attitudes,  under- 
standings, and  skills  helpful  in  diagnosing  and  solving  their  l/ 
vocational,  avooational,  personal,  family,  and  civic  problems" 


1/  : ar gar ct  Hodges,  editor,  Social  York  Year  Book  (New  York:  Russell 
Sage  Foundation, 1949 ) p.27 
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CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ADULT  EDUCATION  MOVEMENT 
I.  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Adult  education  in  this  country  has  a h i story  dating  Lack  to 

the  old  New  England  town  meetings;  because  the  small  colonial  communi- 

O 

tics  were  faced  with  the  need  for  discussion  as  a base  for  domacratio 
action,  the  town  meeting  became  in  reality  a laboratory  for  the  do- 
velopment  of  enlightened  citizenship*  Such  meetings  were  the  source 
from  which  many  of  the  modern  Community  Farms  arose*  As  colonial 

Q. 

industries  increased  and  trained  craftsman  were  needed,  the  training 

of  apprentices  became  a part  of  an  organized  adult  education# 

Tilth  the  beginning  of  westward  expansion  and  the  rapid  growth 
inherent  in  the  industrial  revolution,  agricultural  and  mechanical 
institutes  became  the  ma.jor  medium  for  adult  education*  These  insti- 
tutes trained  adults  for  a now  vocational  life,  while  the  Lyceums  of 
the  early  19th  Century  provided  til©  answer  to  the  need  for  cultural 
and  scientific  knowledge* 

The  birth  of  the  free  public  library  movement,  the  increase 
in  the  educational  aspects  of  museums  and  the  development  of  the 
Chautauqua  Institution  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  all  efforts  to  meet  the  needs  among  adults  for  a better  under- 
standing of  the  changing  times  in  which  they  were  living*  In  fact 
the  Chautauqua  movement  became  so  popular  that  travelling  chautauquas 


. 


■ 


were  formed  to  serve  rural  areas;  but  with  the  advent  of  better  roads 

vJ  vJ 

and  more  rapid  transportation  which  developed  just  after  world  war  1, 
the  need  for  these  institutions  was  reduced* 

The-  University  Extension  movement  came  next  upon  the  scene* 
Beginning  in  the  early  1380 *s  it  was  inspired  by  the  English  University 
system  for  adult  education  (which  will  be  treated  with  more  detail  in 

-t  i 

a latter  section)  and  opened  the  way  for  the  great  development  of  cor- 
respondence courses* 

The  scope  of  adult  education  showed  many  significant  changes 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  particularly  through  the 
advent  of  certain  oongressio  al  legislation;  for  in  1914,  as  a result 
of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  the  Sxtension  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  formed  and  ha 3 become  one  of  tho  most 
efficient  areas  of  adult  eduoation*  The  Extension  Service  itself, 
long  the  largest  single  leader  in  the  adult  education  movement,  is 

IK 

contiguously  adopting  itself  to  changing  needs  of  rural  adults*  Re- 
cently it  has  expanded  in  the  areas  of  social  relations,  individual 
adjustments  arid  discussion  of  economic  problems  and  public  policy* 

A good  part  of  the  basic  work  in  discussion  method  in  short  courses 
and  in  institute  training  has  grown  out  of  the  extension  movement • 

In  1S17,  Federal  funds  were  provided  for  vocational  education 
through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  These  subsidies,  extended  through  state 
systems  of  seoondary  education,  were  at  that  time  used  primarily  for 

e-<  y"5 

training  young  adults  need  in  the  country**  war  industries.  However 
the  subsidies  were  not  disco  tinued  at  the  close  of  World  War  1 


. 


but  were  increased  materially  during  the  depression  of  the  1330*s 
when  Congress  passed  tho  George-Deen  Act  making  Federal  funds  avail- 
able for  training  adults  in  the  so-called  distributive  trades. 

During  world  war  11  further  expansion  of  education  took  place  through 
subsidies  to  public  schools  for  defense  training  and  to  universities 
for  engineering  and  management  training,  and  through  in-service  train- 

y 

ing  of  foremen  in  industry. 

11.  ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  OTHER  COIN  TRIES 

The  adult  education  movement  lias  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
this  side  of  tho  Atlantic.  Indeed,  as  early  as  1344  the  most  success- 
ful experiment  in  adult  education  began  in  Denmark,  with  the  founding 
of  the  Danish  folk  high  schools.  These  institutions  of  learning,  where 
young  grown  Danish  men  and  women  of  the  forking  olass  go  of  their  own 
free  will,  are  set  in  the  countryside  and  are  homes  rather  than  Schools. 
They  arc  operated  in  the  plainest,  simplest  way,  with  the  teachers 
and  students  doing  the  outside  work  and  household  work  together.  By 
this  method  the  cost  of  the  courses,  which  run  for  a period  of  throe 
to  six  months,  are  reduced  to  a fee  small  in  comparison  with  any  com- 
parable institutions  elsewhere.  There  are  no  entranoe  examinations 
nor  are  there  examinations  or  credits  given  during  the  course  of  study. 
This  is  a purely  cultural  enterprise,  the  purpose  of  which,  in  the 


2/  I1:. id,  P '23  - -30' 
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vords  of  the  founder,  Grundtvig,  was  not  "examinations  and  an  assured 

<L  ' 5/ 

livlihood,  but  education  and  enlightraent  for  its  own  sake"* 

Just  twenty  years  after  tho  conception  of  the  Folk  school  there 
game  the  war  of  1SG4,  from  which  the  Danes  emerged  bereft  of  all 
n ational  riches  save  their  own  people.  The  finest  minds  of  the  coun- 
try left  the  laboratory  to  study  what  could  be  done  with  a country 
so  completely  devestated.  It  was  found  that  what  could  be  done  with 
anything  depended  entirely  upon  the  existence  of  an  enlightened  in- 
structed population.  So  the  Danes  bent  their  tacks  to  the  job  of  try- 
ing to  feet  valid  instruction  and  enlightenment  to  a people  who  had 
not  had  a fair  chance,  through  the  continuous  and  expanded  use  of  the 
Folk  school  idea*  The  result  of  such  an  undertaking  is  easily  ob- 
servable, for  Denmark  is  today  one  of  the  nations  where  the  highest 
level  of  scientific  agriculture  exists,  and  where  people  have  devel- 
oped the  difficult  ability  to  act  together  harmoniously.  The  result 
of  these  one  hundred  years  of  opportunity  have  brought  Denmark  from 
a poverty  stricken,  defeated  country,  marooned  on  a spit  of  sandy 
land,  to  one  of  the  more  prosperous  and  progressive  nations  in  a 
modern  world* 

A generation  after  the  founding  of  tho  Danish  Folk  School,  the 

idea  spread  to  Sweden*  These  early  schools  were  unlike  those  founded 
in  Denmark,  in  that  they  functioned  primarily  for  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  well  to  do  farmers*  It  was  not  until  1906  that  a Swedish 

3 ! Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  Vftiy  Stop  Learning  (Dew  York: 

Harcourt  Braco  & Company,  1927)  P*267 


poet  founded  in  Brunnsvik,  a real  people’s  high  school,  where  workers, 

V 

poor  people  and  small  cultivators  could  attend* 

A reporting  of  the  progress  of  the  adult  education  movement  in 
oovntry  after  country  would  only  be  to  serve  the  academic  ideal  of 
completeness  for  work  accomplished  by  educa  ional  methods  much  the 
same  as  ours,  are  in  very  common  use  most  everywhere  in  civilized 
coun tries,  especially  those  moderately  to  the  north*  However  the  work 

being  done  in  England  should  not  be  neglected,  not  only  because  it 

j 

is  excellent  and  in  some  ways  better  than  our  own  but  because  like 
that  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  it  is  different  from  our  own* 

The  movement  for  adult  education  has  been  going  on  in  England 
since  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  push  towards  higher  level  of 
intelligence  v/hich  was  limited  until  somewhat  later  to  obtaining  free 
schools  for  the  young* 

While  in  our  country,  the  movement  prooeded  from  free  public 
schools,  free  public  libraries.  Women’s  study  clubs,  free  State 
Universities  to  the  growth  of  museums  as  tools  for  mass  education,  it 
began  in  England  \vith  the  University  Extension  movement,  which  con- 
nected the  movement  with  the  working  classes  first  and  foremost*  The 
philosophy  behind  this  movement  is  best  expressed  by  the  following 
statement  by  the  Master  of  Balliol  in  his  official  report:  "Adult 
education  must  not  be  regarded  as  a luxury  - r a few  exceptional 
persons  here  and  there,  nor  as  a thing  which  concerns  only  a short 


4/  ibW;  P.'JTT 


span  of  manhood,  adult  education  is  a permanent  national  necessity 

an  inseparable  aspect  of  eitizanship  and  therefore  should  be  both 

5/ 

universal  and  life  long. 

The  University  Tutorial  Class  is  the  most  widely  used  form  of 
English  adult  education* 

"A  University  Tutorial  Class  is  a body  of  men  and  women, 
not  exceeding  32  in  number,  whioh  qieets  for  three  successive 
years,  usually  in  the  winter,  and  holds  in  each  year  24 
meetings  of  two  hours  eaoh* 

Tutorial  classes  aim  at  a high  standar  d of  continuous 
study  and  demand  serious  reading  and  regular  written 
work  from  the  students.  The  course  of  study  is  a matter 
for  discussion  between  the  students  and  the  tutor  in  co- 
operation. A tutor  acceptable  to  the  class  is  appointed 
by  the  University  Joint  Committee,  which  also  provides  a 
library  of  books  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  study*  The 
detailed  arrangements  of  a tutorial  class  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  students  themselves.  The  expenses  are  met  from 
three  main  souroes:  (1)  contributions  from  Universities  and 
colleges;  (2)  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education;  (3)  grants 
from  Local  Education  authorities *"6/ 


111.  OTHER  ADULT  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Citizanship  and  Literacy  Programs.  An  assimilation  problem  be- 
came serious  in  the  United  States,  when  European  immigration  was  en* 
couraged  following  the  rise  in  industrial  expansion  after  the  Civil 
War.  An  increased  percentage  of  peoples  flooded  in  from  Southern 
Europe  and  the  B alkan  Countries.  Adult  education  developed  to  meet 
this  need  under  such  names  as  Immigrant  Education  and  Americanization. 


5/  Ibid  P.275 
6/  Ibid  P.275  -276 


This  sociological  factor  coupled  with  the  shocking  discovery  of  a 
large  degree  of  illiteracy  in  this  country  uneanthed  by  the  draft 
program  of  World  War  1,  gave  amazing  iuqpetus  to  the  program*  Ijany 
schools  soon  developed  extensive  evening  school  programs  to  include 
a variety  of  educational  opportunities  for  adults.  This  movement 
the  National  Education  Association  encouraged  from  the  start  and  in 
1912  set  up  a Department  of  Immigrant  Education  which  later  became 

V 

the  Department  of  Adult  Education# 

After  a lull  in  the  early  1950’s,  the  Americanization  program 
developed  rapidly  again  through  the  Work  Progress  Administration 
(WPA)  adult  education  program  vrtiich  predicated  to  serve  the  education- 
al needs  of  the  broad  base  of  the  pppulation.  The  educational  pro- 
gram of  the  W.P.A.  gave  basic  education  to  millions  of  illiterate 
foreign-born  and  native  bom  adults,  in  varying  degrees  of  equality. 

The  establishment  of  training  for  literacy  and  citizenship 
in  public  schools  was  encouraged  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  expansion  of  its  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser- 
vice, around  the  beginning  of  World  War  11.  During  World  War  11  the 
Army  and  Navy  also  developed  training  courses  for  the  illiterate  and 
semi-illiterate  inductees* 

While  training  for  oitizenship  and  literacy  continues,  the 
greatly  curtailed  immigration  program  has  lessened  the  importance 
of  the  problem. 


'%/  Hodges,  Op*  Cit.  P.29 


Workers  Education*  The  nost  -world  war  11  area  has  brought  with 


it  new  developments  in  the  field  of  adult  education*  namely  an  overt 
interest  in  worker’s  education  or  industrial  relations,  which  is  now- 
being  developed  in  over  80  institutions,  some  publioly  supported. 


others  privately  endowed  and  others  under  sectarian  auspices*  The 
Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America  and  the  American  Labor  Education 
Service  are  encouraging  the  development  of  various  kinds  of  local 
worker’s  education  projects* 

Hight  Schools*  With  the  increase  in  high  school  attendance,  job 
requirements  demanded  at  least  a high  school  education  for  all  but 
the  most  unskilled  jobs*  There forft-j  schools  have  felt  the  demand 
from  individuals  and  from  industry  to  meet  the  need  of  many  adults  to 

complete  theirelementary  and  for  many  more,  their  secondary  school 

1 

education*  From  this  demand  night  schools  have  gradually  developed 
and  todgcy  include  many  more  informal  types  of  education  as  well  as 
formal* 

During  the  years  immediately  following  the  war,  an  expansion 
in  veteran’s  education  under  the  so  called  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights  has 
given  added  impetus  to  adult  education*  Special  veteran’s  high  schools 
were  set  up  in  hundreds  of  communities  to  assist  ex-soldiers  in  se- 
curing a secondary  school  diploma  in  the  shortest  time*  For  the  first 
time  many  high  school  staffs  faced  the  problem  of  developing  eduoational 
methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  adults*  The  many  veterans  unable  to  go 


y 


- 
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to  college  for  one  reason  or  another  have  placed  unusual  demands  upon 
University  Extension  and  Correspondence  Schools.  In  fact  the  problems 
relating  to  veterans  were  so  much  a part  of  adult  education  that  a 
special  Veteran**  Education  Council  was  established  as  a seotion  of 
the  Department  of  Adult  Education  and  functioned  for  the  two  most 
critical  years  following  the  war.,  by  which  tire  the  veteranls  educa- 
tion program  had  passed  its  oeak,  as  far  as  the  high  school  and  adult 

2/ 

education  program  7/ere  concerned* 


Sf  it  id  P*30 


. Ill 


pome  fro:  ms  a ud  amirs?  tr mr  is  aduit  educate":: 


An  analysis  of  tho  foregoing  sketch  tracing  the  development 
of  the  adult  education  movement  hero  and  abroad  indioatec  quite 
clearly  certain  trends  and  pro  ler.ie  which  sboulu  be  recognised  by 
those  persons  interested  in  the  adult  education  field* 

The  adult  education  movement  has  developed  gradually  v&th  the 
ever  growing  social  consciousness  on  the  part  of  both  individuals 
and  nations  alike  that  an  enlightened  nopulation  ie  the  State* s most 
valuable  asset*  It  is  inherent  in  the  development  of  ceroocracy,  but 
it  is  not  exclusive  to  a democratic  way  of  life*  Socialist  and  even 
communist  nations  have  come  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  mass  edu- 
cation* however,  the  purposes  and  objectives  and  tho  methods  used 
in  those  adult  education  ventures  will  differ  depending  upon  the 
basic' political  philosophy  of  the  nation  involved* 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  xnovsi&fiat  and  the  different 
forms  it  has  taken, (the  town  meeting,  chautauquas , women’s  clubs, 
Americanisation  programs.  Folk  8c  ools,  University  Extent Ion,  forum 
discussion  groups)  it  will  be  socn  that  adult  education  has  been  a 
very  sensitive  orometer  of  tho  changing  needs  of  the  people*  In  faot 
it  is  this  vorv  barometer  like  sensitivity,  desirable  as  it  nay  be, 
will  oh  forme  in  part  one  of  tho  major  proMems  of  the  adult  education 


field  in  the  United  States  today®  For  the  very  vastness  of  the  field 
and  tho  multiplicity  of  purposes  and  objectives,  particularly  as  are 
now  being  activated  and  as  so  expressed  in  the  definition  of  adult 
education  given  above,  makes  any  real  standards  of  professionalism 
extremely  difficult.  LSuch  of  adult  education  either  sets  no  standards 
for  teacher's  training  and  experience  or  accepts  training  and  experi- 
ence in  totally  different  areas*  Some  in-service  training  is  being 

carried  on  by  State  and  Citv  Departments  of  Adult  Education,  but  such 

10/ 

training  is  largely  sporadic  and  sketchy* 

Because  the  trend  today  seems  to  be  e\my  from  the  more  formal 
types  of  education  and  toward  discussion  groups  working  for  the  solu- 
tion of  personal,  family  and  national  or  international  proble;asj  and 
because  the  individuals  enrolled  in  this  type  of  program  are  not 
necessarily  lacking  in  education,  there  has  resulted  a widening  of 
the  curriculum  to  encircle  many  more  types  of  adult  education.  This 
very  trend  has  added  immeasurably  to  the^rdblem  of  establishing  ade- 


quate professional  standards# 

i corailary  to  the  problem  of  professionalism  is  the  problem 
of  & basic  concept  of  adult  education.  Tvhile  some  thought  has  been 
given  to  efforts  to  describe  adult  education,  there  has  not  teen 
sufficient  experimentation  and  study  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the 
basic  concepts  underlying  this  field*  As  a result,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  discriminate  closely  between  educational  and  rocroational 


10/  Ibid  P.31 
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program  for  adults.  For  much  of  adult  education  either  follows  the 
path  of  public  school  or  university  education  or  adapts  a "grab  bag" 
concept  of  offering  a conglomeration  of  non-integrated  educational 
opportunities  of  very  little  help  to  an  adult  student. 

Before  any  basic  concept  can  be  arrived  at,  it  would  seen  ad- 
visable that  a great  deal  more  r esearch  be  carried  on,  for  since  the 

work  of  Thordike  in  adult  learning,  almost  nothing  has  been  done  in 

11/ 

the  area  of  basic  research  in  this  field*  This  is  perhaps  the  pro- 
blem. most  fundamental4o  the  solution  of  either  the  establishment  of 
adequate  professional  standards  or  the  deliniation  of  any  basic  con- 
cepts. It  is  enoouraging  however  ids  note  that  a beginning  has  been 
made  in  some  basic  research  in  the  areas  of  group  dynamics  and  group 
development  carried  on  by  the  national  Training  Laboratory  in  Group 

Development,  the  Reasearoh  Center  for  Group  Dynamics  at  the  University 

12/ 

of  Michigan. 

As  the  result  of  some  of  this  prlininary  research  seid  work  with 

groups,  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  field  as  a whole,  there  is 

developing  a gradual  balance  between  the  group  centered  and  the  in- 

12/ 

dividual  centered  aspects  of  adult  education.  For  growing  side  by 
side  with  the  typical  situation  in  which  the  individual  enrolls  in 
a formal  course  of  study  for  solely  individual  purposes,  is  a trend 
wherein  through  discussion  groups  ane  clubs , people  are  seeing  the 
need  to  educate  themselves  as  a group,  as  the  prerequisite  to  group 
action.  This  is  also  indicative  of  the  recognition  on  the  part  of 

11  Ibid  P.32 
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many  that  there  ure  areas  In  which  Individuals  roust  operate  success- 
fully in  group  situations • 

When  recognized  problems  such  as  those  described  above,  remain 
unsolved  for  an  area  as  lor,"©  and  extensive  as  the  adult  education 
field,  what  effect  do  theso  problem*  have  upon  the  individual  entities 
which  are  a part  of  the  movement?  Are  tires©  smaller  organisations! 
able  to  adapt  themselves  successfully  to  their  on  virement  and  grow 
and  prosper  with  the  problems  still  mainly  unsolved?  If  they  are, 
how  io  it  accomplished?  Or  what  aro  the  problems  they  face  us  a 
result  of  the  inability  to  solve  the  basic  problems  mentioned  above? 
Peoause  public  relations  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  activities  of 
an  organization  in  building  sou  d and  productive  relations  with  tho 
pubiio  so  as  to  better  adapt  itself  to  its  environment,  it  is  felt 
that  soma  of  the  answers  to  theso  questions  which  cost  vitally  con- 
cern the  individual  < rganizations  in  tho  field  of  adult  education  , 
could  bo  obtained  from  a pu  lie  relations  study  of  & typical  adult 
education  project# 

The  Boston  Center  for  Adult  education,  of  which  the  following 
pu’  lie  relations  study  was  made,  is  typical  of  iany  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  adult  education  field,  in  that  it  embodied  net  only 


W vAie  "following  completed  definition  of  public  relatione  is 
accepted  as  official  by  the  P.R.Sooiety  of  America  and 
appears  in  V'ebstcr * s New  International  Dictionary. 

"The  activities  of  an  industry,  u*  ion,  corporation,  pro- 
fession, government  or  other  organization  in  building  and 
maintaining  sound  ard  productive  relations  with  special 
publics,  such  as  customers,  employees,  or  stock  holders  and 
with  the  public  at  large,  so  as  to  adapt  itselt  to  its  environ- 
ment and  interpret  itself  to  sooiety.n 


some  of  the  traditional  educational  aspects  of  the  movement  but  also 
contains  much  of  the  informal  group  work  and  forum  types  of  activity, 
’.toy  of  the  problems  of  the  Center  today  are  similar  of  Idle 
field  as  a whole  and  to  the  probleaSfof  other  individual  projects# 

As  such,  the  methods  used  in  carring  forward  this  study,  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  and  the  recommendations  made  should  be  helpful  in  some 
small  way  in  guiding  others,  with  similar  problems  to  a more  realistic 
approach  to  these  problems  and  their  solution. 

The  methods  used  in  carrying  forward  this  study  are  to  be  found 
in  the  introduction  to  part  11,  Although  it  wa3  not  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  this  study  for  the  writer  to  read  completely  a large 
list  of  books  and  materials  dealing  with  the  field  of  adult  education, 
a selected  bibliography  has  been  prepared,  organised  under  various  sub 
headings  and  can  be  found  in  Appendix  D#  Although  this  bibliography 
includes  only  those  books  and  articles  published  after  1S40,  it  is 
by  no  means  complete  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  include  a fairly 
representative  collection  of  the  literature  available. 
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PART  II 

A PUBLIC  RELATIONS  STUDY  OF 


TEE  BOS  TOE  CEUTTU  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 


CHA.PT  ER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

Since  any  sound  public  relations  program  is  the  result  of  a 
thorough  understanding  of  those  tangible  and  intangible  factors  bear- 
ing  upon  human  goodwill  and  behavior,  this  study  of  the  Boston  Center 
for  Adult  Education  has  tried  to  eaamine  those  areas  v/hich  are  most 
portinent  in  the  development  of  sound  relationships  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Center# 

Consequently,  a n umber  of  areas  have  been  explored;  these  in- 
clude the  formal  organization  of  the  Institution  , the  physical  plant, 
the  history  and  background  of  the  Institution,  and  the  purposes  and 
needs  which  the  Center  was  designed  to  fulfill# 

In  the  same  way,  the  entire  educational  program  has  been  stud  led 
with  particular  attention  given  to  the  curriculum  and  general  direction 
of  the  academic  courses  in  relation  to  present  day  conditions.  It  was 
thought  that  a student  evaluation  of  the  courses  of  the  Center  would 
prove  enlightening  and  such  an  inquiry  was  carried  out# 

Other  areas  that  were  carefully  looked  into  include  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Eoard  of  Directors,  the  staff,  the  teachers,  and  the 
students,  each  to  the  other*  Again  the  viewpoints  and  relationships 
of  groups  and  persons  outside  the  Center  were  obtained# 

The  methods  used  to  carry  forward  this  study  included  research 
into  all  the  written  material  available  in  each  of  the  areas  mentioned. 


and  personal  interviews  with  the  Board  of  Directors,  staff  members, 
founders,  teachers,  donors  and  key  persons  in  the  sooial  work  and 
educational  fields  in  Dr  eater  Boston.  During  the  course  of  the 
study,  the  persons  and  groups  involved  were  most  cooperative  and 
helpful. 

Iflhile  much  of  the  research  v/as  carried  on  under  extremely  happy 
conditions  and  a mass  of  information  proved  readily  available,  a few 
difficulties  were  encountered.  These  difficulties  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  findings  of  the  survey  since  they  occured  in  areas  of  con- 
siders>le  importance.  For  example,  it  was  not  always  possible  to  ob- 
tain completely  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  financial  as- 
pects of  the  picture,  nor  ’//ere  ail  the  details  in  regard  to  the  cur- 
riculum and  publicity  activities  of  the  Center  readily  available. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  student  question- 
naire, it  was  hoped  that  the  most  up  to  date  publio  opinion  tech- 
niques would  be  used  in  order  that  the  responses  would  show  the  high- 
est validity.  Unfortunately,  the  questionnaire  had  to  be  administra- 
ted under  somewhat  loss  satisfactory  conditions  upon  the  advise  of  the 
Executive  Director,  who,  while  quite  willing  to  administer  the  forms 
personally,  v/as  very  hesitant  about  any  proposal  which  entailed  ex- 
tensive questioning  of  the  class  members.  It  is  felt  therefore,  that 
some  reflection  of  viewpoint  of  the  Executive  Director  may  in  some 
instances  have  affected  the  administration  of  the  forms  and  account 
for  the  rather  low  percentage  of  returns  received* 


■ 


In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
at  the  end  of  thi3  report  represent  a reasonable  attempt  to  provide 
in  bread  outline,  a public  relations  program  suited  to  the  present 
necd.3  of  the  Center  as  it  exists  today#  These  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations would  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the  generous,  gracious 
response  of  all  connected  with  the  Center  in  various  capacities# 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORICAL  BACK  GROUND 

The  ideas  from  which  the  Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education  evolved, 
crystallized  during  the  five  years  in  which  Miss*  Dorothy  Hewitt,  the 
present  Executive  Director  of  the  Center,  was  head  of  the  Adult  Ed- 
ucation Department  of  the  Boston  Y*  Y/*  C*  A*  Miss*  Hewitt's  exper- 
iences at  the  Y*  W.  C.  A.  and  in  other  outside  work  convinced  her  that 
education  is  a life  time  process  and  that  a program  of  adult  education 
should  be  designed  to  stimulate  the  creative  abilities  of  individuals 
and  to  broaden  their  horizons*  Increasingly,  it  became  Kiss*  Hewitt's 
belief  that  such  a program  should  be  conducted  under  independent 
auspices  without  religious,  social*  or  poU.t>al  bias*  She  also  was 
convinced  that  adult  education  should  be  on  a co-educational  basis* 

During  that  period,  from  1928-1933,  when  Miss.  Hewitt  v/as  at  the 
1 Y.  W*  C*  A.,  her  thoughts  turned  more  and  more  to  the  establishement 
of  some  kind  of  institution  where  small  groups  of  men  and  women  could 
meet  together,  in  home-like  surrounding.*  and,  under  expert  guidance, 
learn,  discuss,  and  oreate  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  so  doing  with- 
out regard  to  such  academic  impediments  as  examinations  and  degree 
credits*  In  such  an  institution,  individuals  would  be  free  to  ohoose 
subjects  for  study  either  in  the  realm  of  ideas  or  the  field  of  work 
with  specific  materials. 


. 
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Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1933,  after  discussing  her  ideas  on 
adult  education  with  a number  of  interested  people,  Mss*  Hewitt  found 
an  invaluable  ally  in  Dr#  Kirtley  F#  father,  Professor  of  Ceology  at 
Harvard  University#  Indeed,  Dr#  Father’s  ideas  paralleled  those  of 
’iss#  rTewitt’s,  as  ho  had  on  several  occasions  expressed  the  belief  that 
many  adults  need  to  add  constantly  to  their  storehouse  of  knowledge  in 
order  that  they  might  deal  adequately  with  the  complicated  social 
problems  now  facing  the  world# 

As  president  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston,  Dr#  Father 
perceived  the  opportunity  of  revitalizing  the  program  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  by  the  introduction  of  the  kind  of  adult  education  whioh 
both  iss#  Hewitt  a^.d  he  believed  to  have  special  values#  As  a result, 
on  Ootober  5,  1933  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  officially  approved  a 
plan  for  the  Twentieth  Century  Adult  Education  Center  to  be  ourriod  on 
at  the  club  house  on  Joy  Street# 

By  the  middle  of  October  of  that  year,  fourteen  discussion  and 
study  groups,  dealing  with  subjects  of  timely  interest,  were  led  by 
"dynamic*',  personable  teachers  and  offered  to  a total  enrollment  of 
some  three  hundred  persons# 

These  initial  courses  found  suoh  a public  response,  that  by  tho 
following  year  it  became  evident  that  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  oould 
no  longer  houso  the  Center  adequately  or  without  charge#  It  was  at 
this  tine,  that  through  the  interest  of  Hiss#  Hewitt,  Dr#  Father,  and 
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Mr*  David  Niles,  the  Ford  Hall  Forum  became  a joint  sponsor  with  the 
'Twentieth  Century  Club*  Although  neither  provided  any  money,  the  short 
lived  moral  backing  seemed  to  bo  sufficient  to  encourage  further  the 
rather  rapid  growth  of  the  Adult  Education  Center*  Finally,  in  April 
19  3C,  the  Center  became  large  enough  to  justify  separate  incorporation 
as  a non-profit  educational  institution,  under  the  name  of  The  Boston 
Center  for  Adult  Education* 

As  an  incorporated,  non-profit  organization  tho  Center  lias  its 
own  board  of  directors,  officers,  and  personnel.  Its  membership  in- 
cludes the  board,  the  staff,  the  donors,  and  any  persons  presently 
taking  courses  at  the  Center*  The  Board  of  Directors,  num  oring  thirty 


men  and  women,  serve  for  three  year  terms,  one  third  of  the  board  bein, 
newly  elected  each  year*  At  tho  end  of  his  term  on  the  board  a member 
may  rernin  on  the  board  another  torn,  if  at  the  expiration  of  his  ten- 
ure ho  was  one  of  the  executive  officers*  Members  may  be  re-elected 
to  the  board  after  a waiting  period  of  one  year.  The  members  elect  the 
directors  at  the  annual  mooting*  An  Advisory  Committee,  compos od  of 
persons  whochad  first  known  the  Center  as  students,  was  formed  to  function 
as  a fund  rasing  group  through  the  promotion  of  benefits,  such  ao  con- 
certs and  social  activities* 

In  1936,  after  a financial  crisis  had  been  resolved  by  means  of  a 
fund-raising  campaign  which  netted  a little  more  than  enough  to  balance 
the  books,  tho  Center  had  to  faoe  the  problem  of  fading  a new  one  a6 
it  had  outgrown  the  Twentieth  C entruy  Club  quarters*  Through  the  gen- 
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erosity  of  Miss.  Frances  Curtis,  a house  at  34  Mount  Vernon  Street  was 
made  available  for  a brief  period,  until  a permanent  home  was  arranged 
for  at  79  Mount  Vernon  Street.  Other  friends  of  the  Center  donated  fur- 
nishings of  various  sorts.  The  result  was  an  institution  for  adult  ed- 
ucation housed,  as  Miss.  Hewitt  had  originally  envisioned,  with  class- 
rooms furnished  in  a home-like  manner,  oomewhate  later  on,  the  Messrs. 
Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet  presented  some  700  books  from  their  own 
library  for  what  is  now  known  as  the  Overstreet  Library  at  the  Center. 

The  continued  and  rather  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Center  in  its 
new  quarters  inspired  the  Cambridge  Social  Union  to  launch  a similar 
center  for  adult  education  in  Cambridge  in  1938.  For  two  years  the  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston  Centers  were  operated  jointly  until  the  younger  center 
was  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  when  it,  too,  became  an  independent 
unit* 

In  1939  the  Boston  Center  added  a summer  term  v/ith  a program  of  fif- 
teen courses;  this  summer  term  has  grown  steadily  during  the  intervening 
years  said  seems  now  to  be  a permanent  part  of  the  program. 

By  the  Autumn  of  1940,  it  became  obvious  that  the  Center  must  con- 
sider moving  again  since  the  Mount  Vernon  Street  residence  was  no  longer 
adequate  and  the  location  itself  was  proving  increasingly  inconvenient. 
Consequently,  in  May  of  1941,  the  Walter  C.  Baylies  mansion  at  5 Com* 
monwealth  Avenue  wes  purchased.  This  handsome  four  story  masonry 
structure  is  located  near  the  Public  Gardens  and  in  every  way  provides 
surroundings  conducive  to  the  further  development  of  the  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  and  restfulness  do  continuously  stressed  by  the  Director. 


CHAPTER  III 


EDUCATION 

The  development  of  the  educational  program  of  the  Center  has  been 
based  upon  two  ideas  which  are  part  of  the  fundamental  philosphy  of 
the  Center*  The  first  is  the  belief  that  "the  individual  is  the  most 
important  entity  in  our  society  today".  The  second  concept  appears  to 
be  the  conviction  that  "education  is  a continuing  life  process"  which 
should  not  stop  with  the  completion  of  the  traditional  educational 

i f 

program. 

It  is  from  these  two  fundamental  concepts  that  a co-eduoational 
program  has  been  built  up  to  accomplish  the  following  aimsi 

(a)  The  further  development  of  each  individual’s  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  potentialities. 

(b)  The  training  of  men  and  vomen  to  deal  with  the  social 
problems  of  the  modern  world. 

(o)  The  carrying  on  of  the  Center  in  a manner  consistent 
with  principles  of  democracy  and  without  religious,  social  or  polit- 
ical bias. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Center  offers  approximately  one  hundred 
courses  wach  term  in  the  arts,  crafts,  current  events,  dancing,  dram- 
atics, English,  foreign  languages,  law,  literature,  music,  philosophy, 
psychology,  and  science.  Although  the  total  enrollment  now  numbers 
2,841  a week,  classes  are  kept  small  enough  to  allow  for  group  dis- 


. 
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oussion  and  individual  instruction*  The  personal  desires  of  the  in- 
dividual are  the  sole  guide  to  the  choice  of  courses*  The  students 
are  called  members  and  the  teachers  are  oalled  leaders,  in  order  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  original  desire  of  the  founders  that  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  study  in  friendly  home-like  surroundings, 
rather  than  in  an  academio  atmosphere# 

It  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Center  to  provide  any  courses 
for  which  there  are  enough  interested  persons,  ( preferably  ten  to 
twenty  ) and  for  which  an  adequate  leader  oan  be  found*  Courses  are 
given  during  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening*  A great  many  of 
the  courses  are  scheduled  for  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  hours, 
sometimes  as  late  as  8:15  P*M,  There  are  four  ten  week  terms  during 
the  year.  No  examinations  are  given  in  any  course. 

Since  its  founding,  the  policy  of  the  Center  has  been  that, 

” Adult  education  is  for  all,  not  the  few.”;  consequently  course  fees 
have  been  held  as  low  as  possible  and  have  been  raised  reluctantly  and 
only  in  times  of  extreme  financial  emergency.  At  the  present  time, 
course  fees  range  from  $7.00  for  some  English  courses  to  $9#00  for 
arts  and  orafts  courses.  The  student  is  expected  to  provide  his  own 
working  materials,  especially  in  the  courses  dealing  with  handicraft 
and  design* 

Those  who  teach  the  courses  are  drawn  from  prominent  educational 
institutions  in  Greater  Boston  such  as  Harvard,  Tufts,  and  Boston  TTn- 
iverstiy*  Other  teachers  are  drawn  from  the  particular  vocational 
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fields  in  which  they  have  proved  successful*  At  the  present  time,  72 
teachers  are  carrying  from  one  to  three  courses  a week*  A very  few 
teachers  carry  as  many  as  five  or  six  courses* 

Although  there  seems  to  he  no  set  salary  scale  and  fees  paid  to 
teachers  are  not  uniform,  it  would  appear  that  in  no  case  are  excess- 
ive fees  being  paid*  On  the  contrary,  many  of  these  teaching  fees 
seem  low.  These  teachers  generally  depend  upon  their  salaries  to 
supplement  their  other  income,  while  some  devote  full  time  to  teach- 
ing the  adult  education  field* 


CHAPTER  IV 


RELATIONSHIPS  INSIDE  THE  CENTER 

There  are  in  the  internal  relationships  of  the  Center,  four  major 
groups  of  persons  to  be  considered:  the  administrative  staff,  the 

teaching  staff,  the  student  body,  ard  the  board  of  directors*  Each 
of  these  groups  has  built  up  through  the  years  certain  relation- 
ships with  the  other*  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  these  relationships 
were  formed  and  developed  can  be  inferred  from  the  history  above.  The 
present  state  of  these  relationships  was  not  readily  observable  with- 
out the  use  of  interviews  with  the  various  persons  and  groups  involved. 
Although  the  number  interviewed  could  in  no  way  be  considered  as  com- 
plete as  would  perhaps  have  been  desirable,  nevertheless,  the  results 
of  those  interviews  are  important  in  that  they  clearly  suggest  cer- 
tain tensions  which  now  exist  at  the  Center. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

The  administrative  staff  is  headed  by  the  Executive  Director, 
assisted  by  fourteen  fulltime  staff  members  and  three  part-time 
workers.  Taken  as  a group,  this  staff  gives  the  impression  of  a loyal, 
devoted,  somewhat  overburdened  working  force.  In  general,  it  can  be 
said  that,  they  get  along  harmoniously  with  the  "leaders"  and  with  the 
students*  They  also  seem  to  be  "persona  grata"  with  the  board  members. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a less  favorable  report  to  be  made  in 
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regard  to  the  personal  relationships  among  the  staff  members  themselves, 
•where  a certain  amount  of  frustration,  irritation,  and  misunderstand- 
ing is  observable.  Among  these  staff  members  there  appear  to  be  no 
"trouble  makers",  iut  rather,  the  tensions  indioated  have  arisen  as  a 
result  of  administrative  practices  and  the  arrangement  for,  or  delegat- 
ion of  work  to  be  done.  Had  work  been  better  planned  and  duties  clearly 
defined,  there  would  have  been  more  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
a spirit  of  teamwork.  In  such  a case,  the  so  called  "drop  everything 
policy"  would  not  have  been  in  evidence,  nor  would  the  impression  be 
given  of  the  entire  administrative  staff  rushing  from  crisis  to  crisis. 
It  is  to  be  pointed  out  in  this  respect  that  when  duties  are  well  de- 
fined and  advanced  planning  is  the  custom,  competent  individuals  are 
allowed  far  more  initiative  in  the  execution  of  their  jobs  than  could 
be  noticed  at  the  Center.  Again,  such  matters  as  extra  compensation 
for  overtime  work,  regularity  of  working  periods,  and  the  granting  of 
unusual  privileges  are  seldom  allowed  to  become  matters  of  discon- 
tent in  a well  administrated  organization. 

LEADERS 

Apart  from  an  occasional  dinner  meeting  presided  over  by  the 
Executive  Director  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  there  seems  to  be 
little  opportunity  for  the  teaching  staff  to  know  each  other  or  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  other  groups  active  at  the  Center.  Despite 
these  infrequent  contacts,  ost  of  the  "leaders"  are  interested  in 
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carrying  out  the  purposes  and  philoephy  of  the  Center  which  they 
seem  to  understand  quite  well. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  to  discover  a teaching  staff  which 
seems  to  be  continuously  encouraged  to  participate  in  money  raising 
activities.  This  unusual  situation  may  possibly  account  for  a cer- 
tain amount  of  resbiveness  notioeable  among  the  " leaders”.  Similarly, 
delayed  payment  of  salaries  on  many  occasions  has  induced  an  attitude 
whioh  perhaps  can  best  be  described  as  that  of  being  somewhat  nervous 
and  fearful  about  the  certaxity  of  such  payments.  Again,  the  practice 
of  not  allowing  an  occasional  guest  in  classes  and  the  administrative 
abruptness  with  which  this  ruling  has,  at  least  on  some  occasions, 
been  enforced,  does  not  seem  to  have  built  a wholesome  and  happy 
relationship  with  the  administrative  staff* 

MEMBERS 

Hie  "members"  of  the  Center  are  the  students.  They  are  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  Greater  Boston,  with  over  one  quarter  of  the  "members" 
coming  from  the  city  of  Boston  itself.  The  average  student  is  a semi- 
professional  or  professional  white  collar  worker  who  lias  been  to  high 
school,  perhaps  to  oollege  or  to  usiness  school.  These  students  take 
an  average  of  one  course  per  semester  for  varying  periods,  frequently 
several  semesters. 

The  students  appear  to  rave  a very  pleasant  relationship  with 
their  teachers,  many  of  them  being  on  a very  friendly  footing. 
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Qfcite  often  students  will  return  for  an  additional  course  under  a 
teacher  whoa  they  have  come  to  ioaow  and  admire* 

While  the  contacts  of  the  students  with  the  administrative  staff 
are  infrequent,  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  somewhat  critical  of 
several  administrative  policies  and  would  he  glad  to  see  a number  of 
adjustments  made  that  would  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  conven- 
ience* ( For  a list  of  the  policy  changes  suggested  by  the  members 
in  the  questionnaire  see  appendix  B page  ) 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

hhile  the  manbe:  s of  a board  of  directors  in  a voluntary  agency 
do  not  have  the  time  to  develop  close  contacts  within  the  organization, 
it  is  advantageous  that  they  familiarize  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
with  what  is  going  on.  Their  main  ohannel  of  communication  is  apt  to 
be  the  executive  director  who  is  also  the  head  of  the  administrative 

i-i  • 

staff.  But  board  members  are  usually  alert  to  other  opportunities 
by  which  they  can  judge  persormal  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram* Obviously,  since  board  members  are  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  sound  policy,  they  must  keep  themselves  informed  sufficiently 
to  have  a true  picture  of  conditions  upon  which  to  base  their  judge- 
ments « 

In  the  instance  of  the  Board  o±  Directors  of  the  3oston  Center, 
it  is  felt  that  the  Board  relies  very  largely  upon  the  Executive  Dir- 
ector for  information,  interpretation  and  reports  upon  policies  and 


procedures  laid  down  at  directors  meetings.  While  this  is  natural 
there  seemed  to  be  very  much  less  evidence  of  the  development  of 
ether  means  by  which  the  board  members  established  relationships 
with  and  insights  into  the  various  groups  at  the  Center. 


CHAPTER  V 


RELATIONSHIPS  OUTSIDE  THE  CENTER 

In  order  to  determine  the  state  of  the  Center’s  relationship 
with  the  outside  world,  interviews  were  obtained  with  key  persons 
in  the  social  work  field  in  Greater  Boston,  in  other  institutions 
providing  similar  Adult  Education  programs,  in  traditional  academic 
circles,  and  among  friends  and  alumni  of  the  Center* 

Throughout  all  of  these  interviews,  the  common  denominator 
seemed  to  be  a great  deficiency  in  appreciation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Center  and  of  the  need  which  it  attempts  to  fulfill.  Indeed,  so 
widespread  is  the  confusion  on  these  points  that  definitions  of  the 
Center  ran  all  the  way  from  that  of  a social  agency  to  that  of  an 
educational  institution  for  specialized  studies. 

A second  reaction,  common  to  almost  all  those  interviewed,  was 
the  expression  of  some  degree  of  ooncern,  or  bewilderment,  over  the 
more  or  less  continuous  fund  raising  activities  of  the  Boston  Cen- 
ter. In  some  instances  there  was  a feeling  that  the  Center’s  pro- 
longed money  raising  campaigns  hurt  other  important  voluntary  finan- 
cing. 

In  other  eases,  there  was  perplexity  over  the  long  time  inabil- 
ity of  the  Center  to  balance  its  budget  in  view  of  the  far  more 
satisfactory  budgeting  of  other  educational  and  social  work  institu- 
tions in  Metropolitan  Boston. 


' 
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There  appeared  to  be  also  a significant  volume  of  comment  on 
the  fact  that,  if  the  Center  is  a social  agency,  it  should  embrace 
policies,  procedures,  and  standards  commonly  accepted  by  well  estab- 
lished social  agencies.  At  the  other  extreme  were  those  who  viewed 
the  Center  as  an  educational  institution  and  indicated  concern  over 
the  lack  of  academic  standards  and  criteria,  other  than  an  educa- 
tional philosophy  which  admittedly  attempts  to  meet  a genuine  need. 

Many  people  among  the  various  groups  interviewed,  expressed  a 
desire  to  cooperate  in  one  way  or  another  with  the  Center.  Some 
spoke  of  joint  programs  in  Adult  Education;  others  mentioned  the 
advantages  of  common  planning  within  the  Metropolitan  area.  Eut  all 
exhibited  great  hesitancy  over  an  activation  of  their  ideas,  apparent- 
ly feeling  that  these  forms  of  cooperation  were  not  wanted  by  the 
Center,  nor,  if  accepted,  would  they  be  carried  out  in  a spirit  of 
mutual  harmony. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  indications  of  experiences,  not  stated, 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  past,  in  the  field  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor, during  whioh  the  Center  was  felt  to  have  tried  to  dominate 
the  situation. 

The  Center  has  many  friends  among  its  donors,  alumni  and  persons 
who  have  been  connected  with  various  aspects  of  the  Center^  program. 
These  friends  appear  to  be  a roup  of  invaluable  allies,  upon  whose 
enthusuastio  support  the  Center  can  depend  for  many  services.  There 
is  some  doubt  about  the  continuing  support  which  any  particular  person 


or  group  has  given  the  Center,  so  that  the  question  arises  whether 
the  enthusiastic  support  evident  in  any  one  year  oan  be  counted 
upon  to  continue  in  succeeding  years* 

From  a purely  mathematical  point  of  view,  it  might  be  that  the 
Center  will  some  day  exhaust  that  reservoir  of  persons  likely  to  be 
interested  in  such  a venture  • A change  in  general  outlook  and  poli- 
cies might  well  change  the  present  rather  superficial  enthusiasm  of 
these  people  and  bring  about  a more  permanent  and  consecrated  loyalty. 


CII&PTER  VI 


FINANCES 

The  financial  history  of  the  Center  has  been  that  of  an  un- 
ceasing struggle  to  balance  the  ourrent  annual  budget# 

Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  to  illustrate  specifically  this 
annual  problem  will  be  to  use  the  inoome  and  outgo  for  1948,  and  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  that  year.  To  simplify  the  picture  of  the 
Center’s  accounts,  a start  may  be  made  with  the  Center’s  income  derived 
from  its  primary  educational  function#  In  1948,  students  paid  the 
Center  some  $67,000,  to  which  should  be  added  some  $1,700  from  the 
sale  of  supplies,  rentals  and  benefits  eto#  These  items  represented 
inoome  for  services  supplied  by  the  Center  and  were  legitimate  and 
earned  income# 

Against  this  inoome,  the  Center  spent  some  $22,000  to  maintain 
its  property  at  5 Commonwealth  Avenue  and  some  $37,000  to  administer 
its  educational  activities#  Those  expenses  so  far  described  contri- 
buted only  in  an  indirect  way  to  the  total  services  paid  for  in  the 
amount  of  some  $69,000,  because  the  true  expense  of  the  Center’s 
services  is  represented  by  salaries  to  teachers  and  olassroom  supplies, 
etc# 

It  is  clc-ar  that  after  merely  maintaining  its  physical  plant, 
there  was  left  over  only  some  $10,000  for  the  payment  of  teachers 


l/  See  'appendix  C for  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities 
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for  publicity,  and  other  legitimate  educational  expense. 

Nevertheless,  legitime. te  educational  expense  amounted  to  the 
reasonable  sum  of  4*54,000.  This  would  normally  have  left  a deficit 
of  some  i 44,000  which  ’.ms,  in  the  year  1948,  made  up  by  contributions 

t 

of  some  $46,000, 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  in  previous  sections  of  this  report, 
it  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  deficit  was  successfully  elim- 
inated in  this  way , and  that  contributions  from  outside  persons  ex- 
ceeded by  $2,511,23  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  annual  deficit,  * 
The  reason  for  emphasizing  this  unhealthy  situation,  surmounted 
in  this  particular  year,  is  th;  t such  threatening  deficits  were  not 
in  previous  years  so  surmounted.  At  the  beginning  of  1948,  there 
was  an  accumulated  deficit  from  previous  years  of  some  $18,000  which 
was  reduced  during  1948  by  excess  contributions  to  $15,445,46, 

It  should  be  clear  that  legitimate  educational  expense  has  not 
exceeded  legitimate  educational  income,  but  that  the  very  large  and 
apparently  unreasonable  administrative  expenses  of  the  Center  have 
each  year  absorbed  so  much  of  the  legitimate  educational  income 
that  continuous  fund  raisins  campaigns  have  been  necessary  in  order 

y 

to  pay  teachers'  salaries. 

At  this  point,  it  must  be  stated  clearly  and  definitely  that 
"contributions"  should  hardly,  for  the  sake  of  clear  understanding, 
be  considered  part  of  annual  income,  but  merely  the  means  by  which 

Zj  See  appendix  C for  comparison  of  administrative  costs  to  admin- 
istrative staff  at  the  Eoston  and  Cambridge  Centers. 
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deficits  are  covered 


The  curious  reader  may  vender  why  administrative  expense  was 
first  deducted  from  the  Center’s  income,  rather  than  first  deducting 
teachers’  salaries  and  neoessary  publicity  expense.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  in  a previous  section  it  was  stated  that  payments 
to  teachers  are  frequently  delayed,  sonetir es  for  several  months* 

The  payment  of  administrative  salaries  does  not  suffer  similarly,  in 
the  financial  administration  of  the  Center,  apparently  administrative 
expense  has  been  given  priority  over  legitimate  expenses  incurred  in 
providing  the  educational  service  which  is  the  Center’s  principal 
reason  for  being. 

In  any  accounting,  a stab ament  of  assets  and  liabilities  re- 
presents an  entirely  different  point  of  view  from  that  of  an  inoome 
statement  in  judging  the  financial  health  and  well  being  of  an  or- 
ganization. TThereas  the  income  and  outgo  described  above  are  ex- 
actly similar  to  an  individual’s  salary  and  living  expenses  during 
a taxable  year,  assets  are  exactly  similar  to  the  total  amount  of 
cash  which  an  individual  is  able  to  raise  upon  a given  date  to  meet 
all  outstanding  obligations,  should  he  sell  all  his  earthly  possessions. 

The  assets  of  the  Boston  Center,  as  in  the  case  of  the  assets 
of  an  individual,  should  include  sufficient  cash  (or  securities  easily 
convertible  into  cash)  so  that  liabilities  falling  due  in  the  neat 
future  may  be  paid.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  history 
of  the  Center’s  finances  have  shown  that  liabilities  falling  due  in 


the  near  future  have  exceeded  that  part  of  the  assets  easily  conver- 
tible into  cash* 

It  should  clarify  matters,  if  this  last  statement  is  repeated 
in  different  terms*  The  assets  which  are  easily  convertible  into 
cash  are  the  Center’s  building  at  5 Commonwealth  Avenue  and  a good 
part  of  its  furnishings.  Likewise,  the  liabilities,  only  a very 
small  part  of  which  fall  due  in  the  immediate  future,  are  represented 
by  the  mortgage  on  said  proper ty.  Deducting  these  more  or  less  fixed 
assets  and  these  particular  liabilities  from  all  other  assets  and 
liabilities,  it  is  found  that  during  the  Center’s  history  the  re- 
maining liabilities  due  in  the  very  near  future,  have  exceeded  the 
remaining  assets  with  which  these  liabilities  should  have  been  paid. 

This  continuously  unhealthy  situation  was  evidently  partially 
rectified  during  1948-49  by  a refinancing  of  the  mortgage  debt*  The 
research  assistant  assigned  to  this  area  was  not  given  a clear  picture 
of  exactljr  how  soundly  (looking  toward  the  next  few  years)  this 
refinancing  leaves  the  Center's  balance  of  assets  and  liabilities. 
Likewise  it  is  understood  that  unusual  expenses  for  heating  equipment 
have  upset  what  ever  balance  was  achieved* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  section  of  the  study  cannot  be  more 
specific  about  current  finance  because  even  during  the  course  of 
this  study,  new  capital  expenditures  have  been  changing  the  picture* 
nevertheless,  the  constant  pressure  of  administrative  expense, 
(given  priority  over  teachers’  salaries  and  always  exceeding  the 


. 
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percentage  with  which  such  administrative  expense  normally  hears  to 
total  expenses  of  an  institution  like  the  Center)  have  continually 
made  precarious  the  C enter fs  very  existence. 


CHAPTvl  VII 


PUBLICITY 

The  publicity  program  of  an  institution  which  has  fee  its  main 
objective  tho  interpretation  of  the  organization's  purpose  and  vsork, 
emploifs  as  a means  of  transmitting  those  ideas,  differing  -types  of 
media,  depending  upon  the  public  to  be  reached# 

The  media  used  by  the  Boston  Center  from  the  time  of  its  found- 
ing include  newspapers,  radio,  printed  material  ( catalogues,  brochures, 
and  pamphlets  ),  direct  mail,  advertising  and  display  ( posters  and 
car  cards  ),  the  spoken  word  and  feature  everts#  Although  the  use  of 
media  has  been  varied  and  at  one  tire  or  another  all  the  more  important 
media  have  been  used,  they  have  been  used  sporadically  and  net  as  a 
part  of  a well  developed  publicity  program#  The  effectiveness  of 
some  of  the  media  used  is  difficult  to  ascertain# 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITY 

newspaper  feature  articles  and  short  publicity  stories  concern- 
ing the  Center,  have  appeared  frequently  in  most  of  the  Boston  news- 
papers, with  the  Boston  Herald  predominating#  While  the  Center  has 
rot  emp loyed  a full  time  publicity  representative,  newspapers  have 
been  asked  now  and  then  to  send  a reporter  to  the  Center  to  write  a 
feature  article  or  human  interest  story#  Occasional  articles  announ- 
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cing  the  opening  of  a term  or  inviting  the  public  to  attend  an  open 
house,  appear  in  the  paper  whenever  these  are  held;  however,  the 
position  of  these  releases  is  not  always  advantageous  in  relation  to 
the  overall  forroat  of  ■the  particular  paper. 

An  analysis  of  the  news  releases  which  were  kept  in  the  Center 
files  during  the  period  1936-1941  indicates  that  over  these  years  no 
consistent  effort  was  made  to  secure  space  in  the  newspaper.  More- 
over, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  space  on  the  education  page 
of  the  Sunday  paper,  nor  has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  Center  to  pay 
for  any  advertising  on  these  pages  or  sections, 

RADIO 

In  the  past,  regularly  scheduled  radio  programs  publicizing  the 
Center  have  been  carried  over  several  Boston  radio  stations.  One 
series  of  programs  consisted  of  informal  talks  by  leaders  or  instructors 
at  the  Center,  in  the  form  of  conversational  discussions  on  various 
topics;  some  of  current  interest  and  others  of  an  academic  nature. 

For  the  past  few  years,  no  regular  programs  have  been  broadcast, 

Tvith  the  exception  of  an  occasional  guest  appearance  on  a daytime 
program  by  the  Executive  Director,  no  use  is  now  made  of  radio  as  a 
publicity  media. 

PRINTED  MATERIAL 


The  printed  material  used  for  publicity  purposes  by  the  Boston 
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Center  has  included  catalogues,  brochures,  pamphlets,  and  a house 
organ*  Of  these  the  most  effective  and  continuous  has  been  the  cat- 
alogue of  courses  issued  four  times  a year  at  the  beginning  of  eaoh 
term*  The  99,065  catalogues  issued  at  a cost  of  $6,287*74  in  the 
year  1948  are  distributed  by  mail  to  an  extensive  list  of  presumably 
interested  persons  and  organizations. 

The  mailing  list  is  separated  into  three  categories;  students 
(past  and  present),  benefactors  (past  and  prospective),  and  the  bulk 
mailing  list  which  includes  industries,  businesses,  and  libraries  in 
the  Creator  Boston  area.  From  time  to  time,  the  organizations  on  the 
bulk  lists  are  contacted  to  determine  their  interest  in  receiving  cat- 
alogues in  the  future  and  in  revising  the  number  of  catalogues  they 
receive* 

Upon  occasion  in  relation  to  fund  rasing  drives,  brochures  and 
pamphlets  of  a professional  nature  have  been  distributed  to  students 
and  prospective  donors*  One  brochure  contained  an  eight  page  history 
of  the  Center  with  a statement  of  its  aims  and  the  need  for  funds, 
while  another  composed  almost  entirely  of  pictures  taken  in  the  Center, 
contained  no  printed  material  to  speak  of  but  a short  plea  for  funds 
on  the  back  page* 

"The  .Lantern" , a one  page  house  organ  with  the  format  of  a news- 
paper is  published  when  the  budget  allo?/s*  It  is  distributed  to 
members  and  persons  interested  in  the  Center  and  contains  artioles 
about  the  staff  and  leaders  of  the  Center,  as  well  as  forecasts  of 
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coming  events  on  the  Center  program.  In  some  instances  "The  Lantern” 
is  used  as  a vehicle  to  disseminate  the  philosphy  of  the  Center  and 
the  need  for  further  support  from  the  public. 

DIRECT  MAIL 

Letters  individually  typed,  and  especially  written  for  the  re- 
cipient, are  sent  out  annually  to  donors  who  have  contributed  to'  the 
Center  in  the  past.  The  letters  contain  true  to  life  case  histories, 
which  indicate  quite  forcibly  the  type  of  service  the  Center  is  rend- 
ering to  the  Community. 

ADVERTISING  AND  DISPLAY 

Posters  are  sent  out  with  the  catalogue  for  display  in  the  plants 
offices,  and  libraries  on  the  mailing  list.  The  extent  to  which  these 
are  used  by  these  institutions  has  not  been  determined.  In  the  past, 
car  cards  have  been  prepared  for  display  in  buses  and  subway  cars  of 
the  city  but  for  the  present  this  practice  has  been  discontinued. 

SPOKEN  WORD 

The  findings  from  the  questionnaire  ( see  appendix  E ) distrib- 
uted to  the  members  indicate  that  the  medium  of  the  spoken  word  was 
responsible  for  the  interest  shown  by  58^  of  the  members  now  attend- 
ing the  Center. 

A speakers  bureau  has  not  been  formally  established  at  the  Center 
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but  whenever  outside  groups  request  a speaker  from  the  Center  one  is 
provided,  usually  the  Executive  Director*  At  present,  arrangements 
are  being  made  with  the  Rotary  Clubs  of  the  area  for  & speaker  to  be 
present  at  some  of  their  meetings.  These  speakers  will  discuss  various 
aspects  of  the  Center’s  program  and  serve  as  an  excellent  medium  for 
spreading  information  about  the  Center* 

FEATURE  EVENTS 

Throughout  the  year  there  are  various  feature  events  such  as 
Open  House  on  Christinas  Eve  and  New  Year's  Day,  lectures,  dances,  plays, 
and  variety  shows  all  of  which  the  public  is  invited  to  attend,  some 
free  of  charge,  others  for  a nominal  fee* 


. 
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CHAPTHi  VIII 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Thoughtful  consideration  of  the  picture  of  the  Center,  developed 
by  the  study  of  the  areas  described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  induces 
a number  of  broad  general  conclusions  as  well  as  a long  series  of 
objective  comments  on  specific  situations. 

Obviously,  the  Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education  is  a large 
and  growing  institution  which  fill  a unique  area  of  need  in  the  total 
structure  of  services  available  to  the  oitizens  of  Metropolitan 
Boston.  This  need  has  never  been  clearly  and  succinctly  defined, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  study,  neither  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Center  nor  the  general  public, 
completely  understand  what  the  Center  is  doing  and  why  it  is  doing  it. 
This  statement  is  made  with  the  full  realization  that  the  Executive 
Director  and  other  individuals  are  most  definitely  inspired  by  an 
idea,  which,  nevertheless,  they  have  been  unable  to  clarify  in  terms 
completely  understandable  to  their  own  organization  or  to  the  general 
public.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  primary  idea  has  not 
been  successfully  implemented  in  the  daily  administrative  operations 
or  annual  finances  or  in  the  relationships  of  the  Center, 

The  primary  need  of  the  Center  at  the  present  time  is  to  think 
through  its  reasons  and  purposes  for  being.  For  example,  the  present 


. 
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definition  of  the  Executive  Director  can  he  interpreted  in  no  other 
way  hut  that  the  Center  is  a recreational  and  character  building  social 
service  agenoy.  By  this  definition,  the  educational  function  is  pure- 
ly a means  to  an  end.  The  resxilt  is  that  people  active  in  social 
work  and  allied  fields  are  inclined  to  judge  the  Center  as  a social 
agency*  On  the  other  hand,  throughout  the  course  of  this  study,  it  has 
been  very  apparent  that  adult  education  per  se  has  been  an  equally  im- 
portant objective  in  the  Center* s program. 

However,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  general  public,  partic- 
ularly those  associated  with  academic  activities,  are  inclined  to  judge 
the  Center  as  an  educational  institution*  As  a result,  large  areas  of 
the  public  mind  react  with  irritation  when  the  Center  behaves  in  a 
manner  which  out  of  character  with  the  kind  of  institution  they  be- 
lieve  it  to  be* 

The  choice  seems  clear:  either  the  Center  aocepts  a definition 
which  clearly  places  it  as  a social  agency  and  then  acts  in  accordance 
with  the  best  standards  of  performance  in  the  social  work  field,  or 
else  it  adopts  a definite  position  of  an  educational  institution  in  a 
specialized  field  and  accommodates  itself  to  those  standards  of  con- 
duct normally  expected  from  that  type  of  institution. 

Heither  of  these  choices  appears  to  fully  satisfy  the  intent  and 
ideas  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Center j nor  do  they  seem  to  be 
the  route  by  which  the  Center  can  meet  a peculiar  and  unusual  need  in 
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the  community  at  large* 

It  would  seem  wise  for  the  Center  to  take  a bold  new  course* 
Instead  of  trying  to  fit  itself  into  either  the  social  work  or  ed- 
ucational fields,  the  Center  might  better  make  its  own  field.  In  fact, 
this  is  very  nearly  what  the  Center  already  has  done,  -with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  significance  of  this  fact  has  not  been  recognized 
and  clearly  formulated  by  the  Center  itself*  "Were  such  a formulation 
conceived  *nd  clearly  expressed,  then  it  would  be  quite  reasonable 
that  the  Executive  Director’s  expectations  for  this  Center  would  be 
realized.  Her  thinking  has  tended  toward  a belief  that  once  the 
primary  idea  behind  the  Center  is  understood,  the  uniqueness  of  the 
idea  will  draw  enthusiastic  support  from  everyone  interested  in  sig- 
nificant causes* 


RECOMMENDATION  1. 

That  the  Board  of  Directors  prepare  a new  clear  cut 
statement  whioh  shall  be  a definition  of  the  purposes 
and  function  of  the  Center.  This  statement  shall  also  in- 
clude a declaration  of  the  need  in  the  community  for  an 
institution  such  as  defined  above* 

The  next  most  important  area  in  which  some  very  obvious  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn,  is  that  of  the  financial  program*  7?hile  com- 
ment has  already  been  made  upon  specific  aspects  of  the  financial 


picture,  it  is  the  money  raising  activities  of  the  Center  which  cause 
the  most  unfavorable  public  relations  reactions  in  the  greatest 
number  of  directions. 

These  money  raising  activities  appear  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
large  body  of  nationally  accepted  techniques,  procedures,  and  skills 
which  Metropolitan  Boston  is  accustomed  to  follow.  Since  these  tech- 
niques and  procedures  sre  predicated  upon  a recognized  philosophy  of 
money  raising  which  has  proven  successful,  the  failure  to  incor- 
porate this  point  of  view  in  the  Center‘s  campaigning,  has  led  to 
tensions  in  a variety  of  directions.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
oney  raising  activities  which  overlook  these  proven  techniques,  are 
in  all  probability  more  harmful  them  good.  In  particular,  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  fund  raising  at  the  Center  must  be  made. 

(a)  Continuous  money  raising  year  in  and  year  out  is  un- 
sound. If  deficits  have  to  be  covered  by  public  subscription  each 
year,  a definite  period  should  be  designated  for  a campaign.  A cam- 
paign should  then  be  organized,  should  be  carried  on,  and  should  be 
concluded  with  an  accounting  to  the  public. 

(b)  Volunteers  solicit  funds,  not  staff.  This  is  a basic 
rule  of  good  campaigning  and  should  never  be  ignored.  At  the  present 
time,  the  staff  are  soliciting  in  behalf  of  the  Center.  This  should 
be  discontinued  -t  once.  The  shilled  professional  guidance  of  one 
staff  member  who  thoroughly  ’understands  the  techniques  of  volunteer 


. 
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money  raising,  should  be  sufficient  for  the  Center’s  purposes#  This 
person  should  guide  and  teach  volunteers,  but  should  do  no  soliciting 
'whatever# 

(o)  It  is  definitely  not  the  funotion  of  an  executive 
director  to  raise  money.  An  executive  director  is  engaged  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  an  administrator  for  the  Center# 

(d)  The  Board  of  Directors  should  appoint  a committee 
from  their  members  whoso  responsibility  shall  be  the  formulation  of 
a volunteer  campaign  committee  under  a volunteer  campaign  chairman# 

(e)  The  teaching  staff  and  administrative  staffs  should 
never  in  any  circumstances  solicit  funds  either  from  the  general  public, 
special  friends  of  the  Center,  students  or  each  other#  Paid  personnel 
are  not  in  a position  to  do  an  effective  job  and  it  is  particularly 
incongruous  to  find  students  being  solicited  through  subtle  processes 
by  paid  personnel# 

(f)  There  are  two  kinds  of  campaigns:  one  attempts  to 

raise  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  annual  deficit;  the  other  seeks 
capital  funds  for  endowments,  buildings,  or  other  long  term  purposes# 

The  two  types  of  campaigns  are  rarely  joined#  If  the  Center  feels  the 
need  for  a capital  campaign,  it  should  estimate  its  long  term  finan- 
cial needs  well  in  advance  and  plan  a separate  capital  campaign  which 
should  endevor  to  raise  sufficient  funds  so  that  it  need  not  be 
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repeated  within  ten  years* 

These  comments  can  be  summarized  by  very  definite  recommendations 
as  follows : 


RECOMMENDATION  2. 

The  Boston  Center  should  immediately  cease  its  con- 
tinuous campaigns  for  funds  for  all  purposes  and  should 
plan  its  money  raising  activities  in  accordance  with 
sound  accepted  money  raising  techniques.  The  Boston 
Center  should  immediately  instruct  the  Executive  Dir- 
ector and  both  the  administrative  and  teaching  staffs, 
to  cease  all  solicitation  of  funds*  The  provision  of 
adequate  supplementary  monies  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Center  is  definitely  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board  of  Directors* 

RECOMMENDATION  3. 

The  Board  of  Directors  should  Immediately  appoint 
a special  sub -committee  who  vail  study  the  supplemen- 
tary financial  needs  of  the  institution,  with  a view  to- 
ward reduoing  administrative  expense  to  a point  where  le- 
gitimate income  for  services  rendered  will  balance  total 
outgo*  In  addition  -this  sub -committee  should  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  providing  and  implementing  a 
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plan  for  a money  raising  campaign  carried  on  by  volunteers 
and  carried  out  by  means  of  recognized  sound  monejr  raising 
techniques* 

The  third  important  area  in  which  there  arc  basic  considerations 
that  bear  upon  the  public  relations  of  the  Center  is  that  of 
human  relations*  While  some  observations  can  be  made  in  regard  to 
the  human  relationships  developed  by  the  administrative  staff,  tea- 
chers, the  students,  and  the  board  of  directors,  it  has  been  evident 
throughout  the  course  of  this  study  that  all  human  relationships  in 
end  outside  the  Center  stem  from  the  attitudes  and  activities  inher- 
ent in  the  position  of  the  Executive  Director*  This  position  is  of 
immense  importance  and  must  be  discussed  in  some  detail. 

Since  the  position  of  the  Executive  Director  is  that  of  an  ad- 
ministrator, some  thought  needs  to  be  given  to  the  essential  qualif- 
ications of  a good  administrator.  One  of  these  qualities  has  to  do 
with  a skill  in  organization*  Another  has  to  do  with  the  ability  to 
build  an  esprit  de  corps  among  co-workers*  A third  quality,  unquest- 
ionably the  most  essential,  is  a profound  understanding  of  human  re- 
lations* It  is  this  latter  quality  which  is  perhaps  the  most  essen- 
tial ingredient  which  a good  administrator  must  possess.  All  of 
these  abilities  require  a basic  attitude  toward  other  persons*  This 
attitude  is  characterized  by  the  conjunction  of  a reasonable  personal 
humility  and  an  unselfish  concern  to  develop  the  potentialities  of 


others 
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RECOI  :I IKMDft. TIOH  4 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  Center  should 
seriously  consider  the  implications  in  the  foregoing  con- 
clusions and  determine  how  they  should  proceed  in  order 
to  assist  the  Executive  Director  in  building  better  hu- 
man relationships  with  various  groups  and  individuals, 
than  exist  at  the  present  time* 

RECOMMEN  DA.  TI  ON  5. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  a voluntary  non-profit 
organization,  the  volunteers  have  the  fundamental  respon- 
sibility and  are  therefore  solely  responsible  for  policy* 
Staff  have  the  function  of  implementing  policy  and  supp- 
lementing certain  types  of  volunteer  activity  but  do  not 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  policy,  except  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  It  is  unusual  and  not  altogether 
sound, to  find  a voluntary  non-profit  institution  such 
as  the  Center,  v/hose  Executive  Director  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  Eoard  of  Directors  and  whose  staff  members 
are  also  members  of  the  corporation*  It  would  be  more 
in  accord  with  the  usual  structure  of  a voluntary  in- 
stitution were  the  Executive  Director  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  without  a vote; 
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and  where  staff  members  excluded  from  voting  membership 
in  the  corporation*  Revision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Center 
to  this  offeot  is  recommended* 

/mother  area  of  importance  concerns  the  curriculum*  The  re- 
sults of  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  students  may  be  found  in 
Appendix  B*  Certain  general  trends  of  opinion  should  be  noted  here. 
There  is  an  obvious  trend  ref looted  in  this  questionnaire,  as  also 
at  other  institutions,  toward  social  science  courses j likewise  there 
appears  to  be  an  overlapping  of  subject  matter  in  such  courses  as 
"Good  English  Usage",  and  "Conversation  and  Social  Usage" j also 
in  "Psychology  of  Personality",  and  "Personality  and  Modern  Life". 

In  conduction  with  thought  about  courses,  the  impression  was 
gained  that  the  curriculum  has  not  evolved  from  any  general  plan  or 
from  consultation  with  groups  of  faculty  competent  in  these  matters* 

RECOMMENDATION  6* 

The  Beard  of  Directors  should  encourage  the  Exec- 
utive Director  in  consultation  with  members  of  the  faculty 
to  survey  the  curriculum  and  make  such  continuing  changes 
over  the  years  as  will  carry  out  the  purposes  after  these 
are  defined  by  the  Board* 

A further  area  which  should  receive  some  consideration  by  the 
Executive  Director  and  the  Board  is  that  of  the  teaching  staff,  whose 
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relationships  to  the  Center  appear  to  be  tenuous  ana  vague*  It 
is  important,  from  a public  relations  view  point,  that  the  teaching 
staff  understand  more  about  the  Center  and  the  v/a y it  functions*  In 
order  to  do  this  the  teaching  staff  should  meet  moca  often,  partic- 
ipate more  aotively  in  the  planning  of  the  program,  and  come  to  know 
the  staff  and  Board  of  Directors  in  an  informal  way* 

RECCff.MENEATION  7. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Board  of  Directors  work  out 
a plan  by  -which  groups  of  the  teaching  staff  meet  infor- 
mally with  them  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  year 
in  addition  to  the  usual  large  meeting  of  the  entire  staff 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

RECOhMENQA.  TI  ON  8. 

It  is  recommended  -that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  address  the  entire  staff  at  reasonable  intervals* 

In  particular,  the  President  should  personally  inform  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  new  definition  of  the  purposes  and 
functions  of  the  Center  and  the  reasons  therefor*  This 
definitely  should  not  be  done  by  the  Executive  Director. 

Other  officers  and  Board  members  should  be  asked  to  address 
the  teaching  staff  from  tine  to  time  and  opportunities 
should  also  be  made  for  their  participation  in  teaching 


staff  discussion 
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The  subject  of  publicity  is  a specjffil  area  which  requires  some 
preliminary  comment* 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  publicity  is  not 
public  relations  but  merely  one  of  the  media  by  which  good  public 
relations  are  obtained*  In  a general  way  publicity  is  the  principal 
medium  through  which  information  and  education  about  the  Center  is 
carried  out  to  the  community  at  large*  Favorable  publicity  cannot 
be  obtained  effectively  unless  other  public  relations  areas  are  co- 
ordinated with  it  and  are  in  themselves  being  developed  in  a con- 
structive way* 

Tiier efore  it  is  essential  to  a good  publicity  program  for  the 
Center  that  the  recommendations  previously  listed  in  this  report  be 
carried  out  preferably  in  advance  of  the  publicity  program  suggested 
below*  Unless  there  be  good  oublio  relations  at  home,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  good  public  relations  can  be  built  outside  the  home* 

RECOJSffiNDA.  TI  OH  9. 

Any  publicity  program  for  the  Center  must  be  based 
upon  the  new  definition  of  the  Center's  purposes  and  the 
need  which  the  Center  attempts  to  fulfill*  All  publicity 
material  must  keep  this  in  mind  for  the  basio  job  of  pub- 
licity is  to  educate  the  community  in  a variety  of  ways 
but  always  vdth  the  same  purpose:  to  inform  the  public 
as  to  what  the  Center  really  is  and  what  it  does* 


. 
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The  new  definition  of  the  Center  must  he  interpreted  to  the 
leaders  in  the  educational,  social  -work  end  adult  education  fields. 
Therefore,  the  first  step  in  any  publicity  should  be  a series  of 
personal  contacts  with  these  leaders.  One  way  to  do  this  vroula  be 
by  means  of  a series  of  luncheons,  teas,  dinners  to  which  these  leaders 
were  invited.  The  interpretation  should  be  made  by  the  PresidBnt  of 
the  Center,  not  the  Executive  Director#  In  speaking  of  leaders  in  these 
fields  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  interpretation  should  reach 
volunteer  leaders  as  well  as  professionals* 

RECOMMENDATION  10. 

The  next  step  in  an  effective  publicity  program 
would  be  the  formulation  of  a volunteer  speakers  bureau 
for  the  Center,  The  personnel  for  the  speakers  bureau 
should  be  drawn  in  part  from  the  board  of  directors] 
other  volunteer  speakers  oculd  be  recruited  from  in- 
teresed  friends. 

Volunteer  speakers  should  be  educated  and  trained  tc  do  a good 
interpretive  Job,  Speaking  engagements  should  be  solicited  in  an 
oderly  way  throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  Service  clubs, 
women’s  clubs,  church  organizations,  public  and  private  social  work 
groups  are  likely  prospects  for  speaking  engagements.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  fit  the  personality  of  the  speaker  to  the  type 
of  organisation  he  or  she  is  to  address.  Literature  describing  the 
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Center  should  be  left  with  the  audience  wherever  possible 


RECOmENQATIOli  11. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a simple  leaflet  designed 
as  a distribution  piece  which  succinctly  describes  the 
new  purpose  of  the  Center,  its  location  and  how  contact 
can  be  made  on  a friendly  basis.  This  leaflet  can  be 
used  in  a wide  variety  of  ways  as  an  educational  item. 

It  is  definitely  a distribution  piece. 

REC0MME2IDA  TI€N  12. 

The  present  catalogue  has  proved  to  be  a successful 
publicity  device,  but  should  be  enlarged  to  include  the 
new  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  Center  and  should 
also  include  a brief  history  of  the  Center  since  1933, 

This  will  eliminate  the  necessity  of  printing  the  long 
detailed  history  of  the  Center  called  Our  Story.  Also 
the  brochure  entitled  The  Light  There  Kindled  should  be 
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discontinued. 

At  some  time  in  the  future  it  nay  be  desirable  to  develop  a 
house  organ  for  distribution  among  faculty  and  students  and  other 
closely  interested  persons.  In  view  of  the  present  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Center,  such  an  item  is  not  recommended  at  this  time. 


The  "Lantern  Light"  should  c Iso  be  discontinued  as  it  is  a house 
organ  of  questionable  value  as  at  present  developed* 

When  the  new  statement  of  purpose  is  complete  and  when  the  other 
recommendations  in  this  report  have  been  carried  out,  it  will  be  time 
to  consider  favorable  mention  in  the  newspapers.  At  that  time  and 
not  until  then,  regular  newspaper  articles  should  be  developed*  In 
order  to  obtain  these  articles,  a situation  must  prevail  which  does 
not  now  exist,  namely,  good  relationships  with  the  members  of  the  pres 
in  order  to  insure  the  favorable  acceptance  of  nows  material.  This 
relationship  should  be  cultivated  by  a qualified  publicity  person 
who  is  a member  of  the  staff.  It  should  not  be  cultivated  by  the 
Fxecutive  Director.  There  should  be  an  inter grated  program  of  news 
presentation  on  a aontinuous  basic;  sporadic  news  releases,  as  at 
present,  are  less  than  effective  end  have  little  purpose  or  meaning* 

RECOISiEmnON  IS. 

Announcements  of  term  openings  and  special  functions 
should  be  prepared  as  releases  for  metropolitan  and  'town 
weekly  newspapers,  particularly  in  those  communities  where 
there  is  know  to  be  citizen  participation  at  the  Center* 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  releases  should  con- 
tain local  names  in  order  to  persuade  local  editors  to 
publish  them. 


* 
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The  use  of  the  radio  as  a vehicle  for  interpreting 
the  Center  to  the  general  public  is  recommended.  The 
responsibility  for  developing  opportunities  and  for  seeing 
that  radio  speaking  engagements  are  carried  out  effectively 
should  be  with  the  proposed  speakers  bureau,  not  with  the 
Executive  Director.  Again,  speakers  for  the  radio  talks 
should  be  Board  members  or  other  volunteers  rather  than 
the  teaching  or  administrative  staff. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  several 
months  of  close  scrutiny  necessary  to  complete  this  study  lies  in 
one  inescapable  conclusion.  he  Center  is  no  longer  an  experimental 
project  but  an  established  institution.  Since  in  certain  respects, 
it  still  retains  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a young  and  uncertain 
venture,  many  of  its  less  successful  relationships  are  reilections 
of  this  rather  overlong  adolescence.  The  suggestions  in  this  report, 
if  adopted,  will  assist  in  bringing  about  a greater  degree  of  maturity 
For  this  reason,  the  several  comments  and  suggestions  relative 
to  the  position  of  Executivo  Director  are  intended  to  be  constructive 
rather  than  critical.  The  present  Executive  Director  occupies  a dual 
position,  that  of  administrative  head  and  that  of  Founderof  the  Center 
In  the  lateer  capacity  it  has  been  necessary  and  essential  for  her  to 
carry  on  activities  and  duties  not  ordinarily  expected  of  an  Executive 


Director.  But  if  the  Center  is  to  grow  into  the  permanent  institution 
which,  as  Founder,  she  undoubtedly  desires  it  to  be,  her  Functions 
as  Lxecutive  Director  oust  be  defined  and  certain  responsibilities 
and  initiative  shifted  to  those  to  whom  they  now  properly  belong* 

Only  in  this  way  can  the  vision  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Founder 
be  assured.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  Center  expect  to  gain  acceptance 
aE  a responsible  adult  citizen  of  the  community. 
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APPENDIX 


A 

Letter  to  Mr#  Samuel  B#  Gould,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education 


December  16,  1948 


Mr*  S*B*  Gould,  President 

Board  of  Directors 

Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education 

5 Commonwealth  Avenue 

Boston  16,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Mr*  C-ould: 

vThen  we  recently  discussed  the  possibility  of  a public 
relations  study  of  the  Boston  Center  for  Adult  Education,  it 
developed  that  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a brief  outline  of  just 
what  much  a study  means.  Consequently,  I an  setting  down  some  of 
the  principal  consideration  involved  in  completely  surveying  the 
factors  pertinent  to  a sound  publio  relations  program  for  the  Center* 

Any  public  relations  study  will  need  to  include  not  only 
knowledge  of  its  history,  purposes,  background  and  development  to  date 
but  also  a very  thorough  underatanding  of  the  relationships  existing 
between  groups  and  individuals  within  and  outside  the  Center.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  complete  picture  in  a reasonably  orderly  manner, 
a careful  exploration  should  be  made  in  the  following  directions* 

1 The  Organization  of  the  Center 

This  includes  such  matters  as  by-laws,  officers 
and  directors,  staff;  the  character,  condition 
and  location  of  the  physical  plant;  and  the 
souroes  of  financial  support  and  other  allied 
information. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  Center  in- 
cluding the  founders,  the  leading  figures  over 
the  years,  the  purposes  and  needs  which  the 
Center  was  designed  to  fulfil* 

11  The  Educational  Program 

Exploration  of  this  program  will  include  such 
items  as  curriculum,  teaching  staff,  and  present 
purpose  and  general  direction  of  the  courses  in 
relation  to  present  day  conditions.  In  addition 


. 


. 


. 
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sorae  estimate  of  student  evaluation  of  courses 
will  be  desirable* 

111  Publicity  Activities  Used  to  Date 

This  will  consider  the  various  media  used  in  the 
past,  such  as  letters,  annual  reports,  leaflets, 
brochuBes,  newspaper  dippings  events,  addresses 
and  radio  work,  etc* 

IV  The  relationship  between  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
officers,  tho  staff,  teachers  and  students  each  to 
the  other* 

V  The  relationship  between  the  Center  and  groups  and 
persons  outside* 


It  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  any  such  study  can  be  fruit- 
ful only  to  the  degree  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  v/illing 
cooperation  of  those  groups  and  individuals  who  have  view  points  and 
knowledge  valuable  to  a better  understanding  of  the  situation* 

Therefore  it  is  essential  that  those  making  any  study  should  have  com- 
plete access  to  any  and  all  sources  of  information  which  may  be  deem- 
ed appropriate.  Also  that  those  associated  with  the  Center  be  inform- 
ed that  a study  is  being  made  and  that  those  in  authority  approve*  It 
should  also  be  understood  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Center,  that 
the  viewpoints  of  people  outside  the  Center  \vill  be  sought* 

By  means  of  this  careful  examination  of  every  aspoct  of  the 
life  of  the  Center,  especially  as  to  the  relationship  of  individuals 
and  groups,  one  to  the  other,  it  is  expected  that  a variety  of  pertin- 
ent conclusions  v/ili  become  evident*  With  such  conclusions  at  hand  it 
should  be  possible  to  develop  an  intelligent  publio  relatione  program 
(and  by  this  I do  not  mean  a publicity  program)  which  by  the  nature 
of  its  design  should  enable  the  Center  not  only  to  present  its  case  to 
the  public  successfully  but  also  provide  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Center  can  build  continuously  toward  the  achievement  of  those  goals 
which  it  has  set  for  itself* 


Very  Sincerely 


Carol  A.  Lechthaler 


APPENDIX 


B 


Results  of  the  Student  Questionnaire 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


FOR  MEMBERS  OF 

BOSTON  CENTER  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 


1,  Name  of  the  city  or  town  where  you  are  now  living 


2*  Previous  academic  and  vocational  training:  (please  check) 

High  School 
Trade  School 
Business  School 
Ebcational  School 
Junior  College 
College  or  University 
Extension  Courses 
Adult  Education  Courses 

3.  How  did  you  first  learr.  about  the  existence  of  the  Boston  Center 
for  Adult  Education?  (PI ease  check) 

A friend  who  attended  the  Center  

The  Center  Catalogue  

Newspaper  Article  

Other  (explain)*  

4*  How  many  terms  have  you  been,  taking  courses  at  tno  Center? 

5.  On  the  average  how  many  courses  do  you  take  at  the  Center  during 
any  one  term? f 

6*  Are  there  courses  that  the  Center  does  not  offer  * but  in  vdiich  you 
would  enroll  if  they  were  offered?  Yes  No 


If  the  answer  to  the  above  question  is  yes,  please  list  the  courses 
md  a general  description  of  what  you  would  like  to  see  then  contain 

7#  Do  you  consider  that  the  methods  used  by  the  leaders  at  the  Center 
in  teaching  their  courses  are:  (please  check) 

Very  Good Good Fair Poor Very  Poor 

8.  Do  you  co  sider  that  the  courses  offered  at  the  Center  are: 

(please  cheok) 


Good  Fair  Poor  Very  Poor 


Very  Good 


. 


9*  If  it  were  necessary  to  raise  course  fees  moderately  to  meet  rising 
overhead  costs,  would  you  still  continue  to  come  to  the  Center? 

Yes  So 

10*  Is  the  present  scheduling  of  olaos  meeting  timos  convenient  for  you? 
Yes  lo 

11.  Do  you  participate  in  'ho  extra-course  activities  of  the  Center, 
such  as  parties,  dances,  lectures  etc#? 

Yes  Ko 

12*  What  specifio  extra-course  activities  not  offered,  would  you  like 
to  see  offered?  Please  List* 


13,  Do  you  ever  bring  friends  to  the  Center  who  do  not  happen  to  fce 
taking  courses  at  the  Center? 

Yes No 

14*  Are  there  any  procedures  which  are  followed  at  the  Center  which  you 
feel  should  be  changed  or  modified?  Yes  So 

If  the  answer  to  the  a eve  quostion  is  yes,  please  explain 


15#  Do  you  ha  e any  suggestions  for  Improving  the  usefulness  of 
a*  the  Center  Yes  go 

b#  the  courses?  Yes  Ho  ___  

If  you  have  answered  pcs  to  cither  of  the  above  questions,  please 
add  your  oomaents  ..nd  reasons  below* 


10*  Do  you  fool  that  the  Center  servos  your  purposes  adequately? 
Yes Ho 

If  you  ha vo  answered  no  to  the  above  question,  please  add  your 
ooments  and  reasons  below. 


■ 


QUESTION  1 


GEOGRAPHIC  IS TRI BUTTON  OF  STUDENTS 


Boston 

29.6?t 

Jamacia  Plain 

0,6# 

Newton 

6.2# 

11  at  i ok 

0.6# 

Brookline 

7.0# 

Nee-dham 

0.6# 

Dorchester 

4.8# 

Revere 

0.6# 

Quincy 

4.8# 

Stoneham 

0.6# 

Somerville 

4.0# 

Swamp  a oo  tt 

0.6# 

Medford 

3.8# 

Woburn 

0.3# 

Malden 

3.4# 

Abington 

0.4# 

Cambridge 

5.2  # 

Brockton 

0.4# 

Roxbury 

2.4# 

Framingham 

0.4# 

Brighton 

2.2?$ 

Hyde  Park 

0.4# 

Milton 

2.2?$ 

Lynn 

0.4# 

Arlington 

1.8?$ 

Norwood 

0.4# 

Melrose 

1.8  # 

Roslindale 

0.4# 

Wellesley 

i.6 : 

Saugus 

0.4# 

Beliixmt 

1.4?$ 

Wakefield 

0.4# 

Uatt&pan 

1.4?$ 

Westwood 

0.4# 

Chelsea 

1.2?$ 

Avon 

0.2# 

Dedham 

1.2?$ 

Hanover 

0.2# 

?va  ter  town 

1.2# 

Lexington 

0.2# 

Everett 

1.0# 

Lincoln 

0.2# 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 

. 
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. 
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. 
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. 
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V7althham  1*0% 

Braintree  0*&% 

Reading  0* 8% 

Salem  0*8% 

Andover  0*6%> 

Beverly  0*6% 


Lowell  0*2% 
Marblehead  0*2% 
Walpole  0*2% 
Waylond  0*2% 
Wenham  0*2% 
Winchester  0*2% 


QUESTION 


2.  Previous  academic  and  voaational  training* 


High  School  91% 
Adult  Education  46% 
College  or  University  44^ 
Extension  Courses  35$ 
Business  School  25$ 
Vocational  School  7 % 
Junior  College  4% 
Trade  School  3% 


3*  IIow  did  you  first  learn  about  the  existence  of  the  Boston  Center 
for  Adult  Education 


A friend 

58%  Other  included  the  following 

Center  Catalogue 

38$  Public  Library  Advertisement 

Newspaper  article 

4$  Radio  Telephone  Book 

Other 

1%  Public  Announcement 

How  many  terms  have 

you  been  taking  courses  at  the  Center? 

1 term 

43$ 

2 terms 

25 % 

3 terms 

8 % 

4 terms 

5 % 

5 terms 

8/o 

6 terms 

3% 

7 terms 

1% 

8 terms 

2 % 

1 to  6 years 

5% 

On  the  average  how  many  courses  do  you  take  at  the  Center  during 
any  one  term? 

1 course 

83% 

2 courses 

15% 

g courses 

1% 

4 courses 

B% 

5 courses 

5% 

. 

. 
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QUESTION  6 


COURSES  STUDENTS  WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEE  OFFERED  AT  TEE  CENTER 


ART 

Art  Appreciation 

History  of  Art  Through  the  Ages 

Fas hicn  1 1 lus  trat ing 
Wall  Pap 6i  Designing 
Water  Color  Painting 
Lettering  for  Greeting  Cards 
Pencil  Sketching  for  Engineers 
Furniture  Painting  ar.d  Deoorating 


BIOLOGY 

Biology  Course 

Ana tony  and  Physiology 

First  Aid 


BUSINESS 

Auditing 

Business  Course 
Typing 

Speed  Writing 
Sh  or  t hand 
Business  English 
Parliamentary  Procedure 
Accounting 


COOKING 

Small  Cooking  Class 


CRAFTS 

Knitting 
Easketry 
Weaving 
Rug  Making 
Ceramics 


DANCING 

A Net?  course  in  Dancing 


ENGLISH 

English  Grammar 

Literature  Courses 

Survey  of  American  Literature 

Poetry 

Journalism 

Juvenile  Story  Writing 
Speed  Reading 
Choral  Speaking 


LANGUAGES 

French 

Greek 


MAGIC 

How  to  Perform  Magic  Tricks 


. 


QUESTION  6 CONTINUED 


MUSIC 

Writing  the  Musical  Composition 

Orchestra 

Guitar  Playing 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Advanced  Photography 
Motion  Picture  Photograph- 
Photo  graphic  Printing  arid  Developing 
Photo  Forun 


SCIENCE  AND  HISTORY 
Economic e 

Comparative  History 
Political  Science 
Local  Government 

Philosophy  and  Political  Theories 

Applied  Social  Science 

Cooperatives 

Worker  Contracts 

Laoor  Forum 

History  of  the  United  Nations 
Federalist  Movement 


QUESTION 


7,  Do  you  consider  that  the  methods  used  by  the  leaders  at  the  Center 
in  teaching  their  courses  are: 

Very  Good  76 % Good  21% 

Fair  2%  Poor  1% 

8#  Do  you  consider  that  the  courses  offered  at  the  Center  are: 

Very  Good  75%  Good  22% 

Fair  2%  Poor  1% 

9*  If  it  were  necossary  to  raise  course  fees  moderately  to  meet  rising 
overhead  costs,  would  you  still  continue  to  cone  to  the  Center? 

Yes  82%  No  13%  Elanks  5% 

10*  Is  tho  present  scheduling  of  classes  convenient  for  you? 

Yes  86%  No  14% 

11*  Do  you  participate  in  extra-course  activities  at  the  Center 

Yes  16%  No  80%  Blanks  4% 

12*  What  specific  extra-course  activities  not  offered,  would  you  like 
to  see  offered* 

The  answers  given  have  been  included  in  the  answers  to  question  6® 

13#  Do  you  ever  bring  friends  to  the  Center  who  do  not  happen  to  be 
taking  courses  at  the  Center? 

Yes  23%  No  73%  Elanks  4% 

14  & 15.  The  answers  to  these  have  been  combined  and  may  be  found  on 
the  following  page# 

16,  Do  you  feol  that  the  Center  serves  your  purposes  adequately? 

Yes  88%  No,  3% 


Blanks  9% 


* •') 
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QUESTION  14 


PROCEDURES  STUDENTS  FISH  TO  HAVE  I'ODIFIED 


fi.TTEEDA.SCE 

Many  persons  disliked  the  method  used  tc  take  attendance. 
Many  persons  would  prefer  to  hare  attendance  taken  in  class. 


COA.TS  AND  COAT  RACK 

All  the  respondents  who  mentioned  this  matter  expressed  a desire  to 
keep  their  coats  in  the  clar.s  room  with  them. 


CLASSES 


Many  expressed  the  desire  for  smaller  classes. 

Those  who  were  taking  hobby  and  creative  courses  wished  to  'l e allowed 
to  finish  their  work  after  the  course  was  over  or  to  have  the  in- 
structors so  plan  the  course  that  they  could  finish  their  project  in 
the  alloted  time. 

Respondents  expressed  a dislike  of  the  practice  of  consolidating 
classes. 


ELEVATOR 

Those  using  class  rooms  on  the  top  floor  wiched  to  be  allowed  to 
use  the  ele-rator. 


ROOM  ARRANGEMENT 

The  Folk  Dancing  rnusio  interferes  with  the  course  in  Symphonic  List- 
ening, thus  a change  in  room  arrangement  was  suggested. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  top  floor  not  be  used  for  the  same  course 
two  terms  in  a row. 


ENROLLMENT  PROCEDURE 

It  was  suggested  that  an  easier  system  be  established  for  enrollment 
of  members.  It  was  suggested  that  members  be  allowed  to  make 


4 
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QUESTION  14  CONTINUED 


reservations  for  a class  before  the  catalog  comes  out  without  send- 
ing in  the  course  fee* 


PERSONNEL 

Some  respondents  wished  to  have  no  contact  with  the  director# 
Others  suggested  that  there  were  too  many  staff  members  engaged  in 
the  job. 

Many  persons  wished  to  have  the  monitors  eliminated  in  the  lower 
hall,  saying,  "We  are  adults,  not  children". 

Many  disliked  the  abruptness  with  which  the  classes  were  dismissed 
by  staff  members,  especially  when  there  happened  to  be  a good  dis- 
cussion or  question  period  in  progress* 

TIME  FOR  CLASS  MEETINGS 

There  was  some  desiro  on  the  part  of  the  members  for  more  morning 
courses • 

Other  members  wished  that  there  would  be  no  olasies  held  during 
the  supper  hour. 


GUESTS 

It  was  suggested  that  there  be  a more  liberal  guest  procedure. 

It  v/as  also  sur  ested  that  members  be  allowed  to  bring  an  occasional 
guest  to  classes# 


APPENDIX 


C 


Comparison  of  Administrative  Personnel  and  Expenses  in 
the  Boston  and  Cambridge  Centers 
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BOSTON  CENTER  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 


Statement  of  Assests  and  Liabilities 
1948 


ASSETS 


Cash  in  First  National  Bank 
Cash  in  Provident  Inst.  Savings 
Cash  in  office  fund 
Pledges  receivable 
Contributions  receitoablo 
Furniture  and  equipment 
R eal  estate 

Total  Assests 


$ 179.16 

11.71 

50.00 

6.148.00 

5.262.00 

1.358.00 

29,758.00 

42,803.76  $42,803.75 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts  payable 
Salaries  payable 
Loans  payable 
Mortgage  payable 
Accrued  withholding  tax 
Permanent  fund 

Advisory  Committee  special  fund 


8,499.90 

14,472.75 

10,075.00 

24,000.00 

494.80 
578.95 

127.81 
537S$J72T 


Operating  deficit  June  30,  1947 
Less  excess  Income  over  expenditures 


$17,956.69 

2,511.23 


15,445.46 
68,2^9  .ST 


Total  Liabilities 


#58,249.21 


. 
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BOSTON  CENTER  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION  • 

Profit  and  Loss  Sheet  1946 


INCOME 


Course  fees 

Contributions  received 
Profit  on  Book  and  Supply  Sale 
Hall  rentals 

Income  producing  entertainment 
Library  fines 
Candy  and  card  sales 

Total  Income 


$ 67,608.59 

46,544.94 
485.C5 
400.29 
349.42 
49.30 
487.00 

iIS^2cVIe' 


EXPENSES 


House  expenses 

0 

Bulletin-  repairs 

1,619.26 

Heat,  light,  power  and  v/ater 

3,501.52 

Insurance 

737.11 

Itortgage  interest 

860.00 

House  salaries 

12,745.15 

» 

House  supplies  and  equipment 

1,609.09 

Repairs  to  equipment 

507.37 

House  expemes 

‘ 2I,d%.50 

$ 21,679.60 

Offioe  Expenses 
Staff  salaries 

32,145.35 

Office  supplies  and  postage 

2,232.11 

Telephone 

899.34 

Transportation 

172.00 

Taxes  (state) 

24.29 

Auditing 

255.00 

Taxes  (federal) 

237.04 

Hiocellaneous 

841.01 

Office  Expenses 

1 jSr,‘0oS‘.T4" " 

$ 36,806.14 

Center  Expenses 
tenders  salaries 

34,200.00 

Classroom  supplies  and  equip. 

1,030.66 

Booklet  and  postage 

6,287*74 

Campaign  expense 

10,366.99 

"TJJo  Lantom"  publication 

679.66 

Promotional  entertainment 

921.62 

Little  Theatre  Expense 

9.00 

Interest  on  loan 

164.99 

Adjustment  account 

647.66 

54,326.32  $ 54,328.32 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  Il2,8i3.^ 


0115,325.19 

112,3X3.96 

'2,5li*2'S’  Excess  Income  over  Expenses 


TOTAL  INCOME 
LESS  TOTAL  EXPENSES 


. , ' 
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CAM? RIDGE  CENTER  FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 

1948 

Statement  of  Aesests  and  Liabilities 


INGOAL 


Course  Fees 
Resale,  Net 
Friends 

Spring  Comoert,  net 
Advisory  Committee  Fund 
Income  from  Investments 
Fund  for  Workshop 


v 3 3 , b 00 » 00 

136.00 

198.00 

163.00 

102.00 

943.00 

2,500.00 

v*37 ,842.00 


EXPENSE 


Center 

Leaders  Salaries 
Classroom  supplies  ft 
equipment 
Booklet  *c  Postage 
Promotional  entertainment 
Publicity 

House 

Furnishings 

Gas, Heat,  Light,  Water 

Improvements 

Insurance 

Janitor's  wages 

Repairs 

Supplies  & Maintenance 


116,763.00 

1,600.00 

3.504.00 

150.00 
22.00 

*22,039.00 

179.00 

938.00 

2.887.00 
278*00 

2.123.00 

715.00 
45C.00 

7,678.00 


Office 

Stafi'  Salaries  8,335.00 
Office  supplies  & postage  480*00 
Telephone  343.00 
Auditing  80*00 
Miscellaneous  63.00 


9,301.00 

$88,918.00 
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